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ABSTRACT 

A sample of slightly over 1,500 students from 
even-numbered grades in public schools of the U.S. Virgin Islands 
were given the 1973 edition of theStanford Achievement Test (in 
grades 2, 4, 6, and 8) and the Test of Academic Skills (grades 10 and 
12) in ah attempt to assess student academic achievement in the basic 

skill areas of mathematics, reading, and English Language. This 

report describes the data analysis which involved a detailed item 
analysis of each item on each test given to the sample of students in 
grades 8, 10, and 12 as well as a summary of student skills based on 
their achievement along objectives provided by the test publisher and 
keyed to individual test items. Measures of item difficulty and item 
discrimination were calculated for the entire territorial school 
system and for the individual school districts. (Author) 
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Abstract 

A sample of slightly over 1500 students from even 
numbered grades in public schools of the U.S. Virgin Islands 
were given the 1973 edition of the Stanford Achievement Test 
(in grades 2, 4, 6, and 8) and the Test of Academic Skills 
(grades 10 and 12} in an attempt to assess student academic 
achievement in the .basic skill areas of mathematics, reading, 
and English Language. This report describes Phase II of the 
data analysis which involved a detailed item analysis of each 
item on each test given to the sample of students in grades 
8, 10, and 12 as well as a summary of student skills based on 
their achievement along objectives provided by the test 
publisher arid keyed to individual test items. Measures of 
item difficulty and item discrimination were calculated for 
the entire territorial school system and for the individual 
school districts. 
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At the request of the U«S« virgin Islands Department of 
Education and the Board of Trustees of the College of the Virgin 
Islands, the Caribbean Research Institute embarked on a study 
of basic skills achievement in U*S- Virgin Islands public schools. 
It soon became clear that any strategy designed to improve basic 

\ 

skills achievement needed to start off with a fairly detailed 
description of current achievement levels of students in 
territorial public schools. it was found that this was not 
available. 

The task force set up to design the study decided that the 
most efficient way to obtain information on levels Of basic 
skills achievement was to administer a standardized achievement 
test to a representative sample of students and to analyze the 
results of this test. Technical Beport-U (Bliss, 1 982) 
describes, in detail, the process used to choose an appropriate 
test. Finally, the Stanford Achievement Test (1973 version) 
was chosen as the instrument Of choice. Briefly, the reasons 
for choosing this achievement test battery were that 1) it covered 
the grades K-12, 2) it seemed, on initial observation, to be a 
good match with subject content taught in the schools, 3) it was 
technically sound given the population on which it was standardized 
(a seemingly representative sample of mainland U«S» students), and 
4) it would report out criterion referenced results: 

Due to various organizational and fiscal contraints only 
students in even numbered grades were tested. This seemed 
acceptable since many of the objectives tested by the Stanford 



v 
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nt Test carry across adjacent levels of the test anc 
rib reason to suspect that the pat terns of academic 
■::t of students in odd numbered grades were differoni 
;c in even numbered grades. These constraints are 
in Technical Report #1 . 

ipllng of students to be tested was done using a ci;:~- 
technique with classes as the cluster unit. The 
n.pling procedure can be found in Te chn i ca 1 Re p ort 
h a discussion of the effects of using this samp 1. 

on the information obtained. Table 1 presents a 

of the sample as it finally emerged. 



Table 1 

U.S. Virgin Islands Sample Sizes 



Test Level Total St. Thomas St.: ( 

System St. John Distr 



District 



TASK II 12 9 74 J : > 

TASK x 2 54 3 67 H'i 

Advanced 34 5 173 1 } 

Intermediate II 227 IAK H\ 

Primary III 346 ip I6C3 

Primary I ?54 14 3 'J I 

Total 1535 .889 Mi, 
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Testing was done at the grade level recommended by the 
test publisher during the week of October 21, 1980 in the 
,;c; Thomas/St. John district and during the week of Deceiver 1, 
IT6C in the St. Croix district. Testing materials and completed 

sh ,,eis were collected, answer sheets checked to determine 
c:;:jnpHfuK:o with marking instructions, and answer sheets sent 
o:f to be machine scored. 

Background - Technical Rep ort .#2 
This is the second of four reports that will deal with 
tho results of the basic skills assessment described above; 
TY^hni cal Report ftX detailed the procedures used in test 
selection, sampling, and test administration, More importantly, 
i t established empirically, the content validity and the 
Pliability of the Stanford Achievement Test when it was 
Ministered to a sample of U.S. Virgin Islands public school 
This is particularly important since there exists 
;i> -jardi:<od test Of academic achievement which includes 
Uidonts in its standardization group. 

report examines the scores of secondary school students 
H, !(), and 12) and presents : 

tern analysis of each item on each test of the 
battery which includes indices of item difficulty 
and discrimination and 

a summary of student skills based on their scores on 
the- items keyed to specific objectives. 
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I rem Analysis 

Difficulty indices 

The difficulty index of an item is found by taking the 
number of examinees scoring correctly on an Item and dividing 
it by the total number of students taking the test. In short, 
it is the proportion of examinees who scored correctly on an 
item and has a range from 0 (no students scoring correctly) to 
1 (all students scoring correctly) . Because of the fact it is 
a proportion, it is often designated in the literature as 
..p.. (e.g. p=. 75) . It may be worthwhile to point out that the 
term "difficulty index" may be somewhat of a misnomer since 
items with high difficulty indices are actually less difficult 
than items with low difficulty indices. Nevertheless, the term 
and its definition have become standard in the area of psycho- 
metrics throughout the United States. 

Difficulty indices for each item on each test were reported 
out by the test scoring service. In addition, difficulty indices 
for examinees in the standardization group in the same grade as 
local examinees at approximately the same time of year are 
reported. The test scoring service used a Chi-squared test for 
proportions on each difficulty index to test the hypotheses that 
the proportions of local students searing correctly on individual 
items in greater or less than the proportions of examinees in 
the standardization group scoring correctly at the .05 level 
of significance. Significant differences in either direction 
were reported out* 
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U i scri minati o ri in d ices 

The .item di set ininat ion index indicates the degree to 
which responses cn brio i terii ".re related to responses on other 
items on the tost. The statistic indicates whether a person 
who does well on the tost as i whole (that is, a person who is 
presumably high on the trait being measured) is more likely 
to get the particular item correct than a person who does 
poorly on the test, as a whole. In other words, the item 
discrimination ind'ax inrliHaKv* whether an item discriminates 
between those who to well ana those who do poorly on the test 
as a whole. Taking the item difficulty and the item discrimina- 
tion index into consideration, the developers of tests desire 
to construct tests which discriminate well among examinees with 
va r y i n g levels of a t r a i t , 

The item discrimination index is calculated by the formula 

i ti - r. 



where 

U 



T. = 



the tiuiuh. r n\ • aamihees who have total test scores 
til the u[.;.- ;. taiga oT total test scores and who also 

have the it. en; rorreet. 

the number of examinees who have total test scores in 
the lower range of total test scores and who also have 

the i tern cn r rect . 

the riumboi ot. oxumj necs in the upper or low range 

bt the test: scores. 
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By definition/ d is the difference between the proportion of ; 
high scoring examinees "who got the item correct and the proportion 
of low scoring examinees who got the item correct. Upper and 
lower ranges generally are defined as the upper and lower 10% to 
33% of the sample, with' examinees ordered on the basis of their 
total test score. When total scores are normally distributed, 
using the upper and lower 2 7% produces the best estimate of d 
{Kelly, 1939). If the distribution of total test scores is flatter 
than the normal curve, the optimum percentage is larger and approaches 
33% (Cureton, 1957). However, Allen and Yen (1979) found that, 
for most applications, any percentage between 25 and 33 will yield 
similar estimates of d. In this study, 2 7% was used as the upper 
and lower percentage because examination of selected distributions 
of actual test scores revealed nearly normal distributions* 

The theoretical range of d is between -i and +1- However, 
maximum discrimination is likely to occur when p=.58; When 
p^. 50 the variance in item scores, which is p(l-p) , is maximized. 
As an item becomes more difficult, it is less likely that an£ student 
will score correctly on it. As it becomes less difficult it is 
more likely that any student will get it correct. This could lead 
to the suggestion that all items should have p=.50, but the useful- 
ness of this suggestion is mitigated by interrcorrelations among 
items. In an extreme case, if the items oh a test all interreor re- 
lated perfectly and had difficulties of ,50, half the examinees would 
receive a total test grade of zero and the other halt would have 
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perfect test scores. Hence, there would be no fine discrimination 

between examinees' levels of achievement or whatever trait 

was being measured, .in general/ test designers tend to try 

to choose items with a range of difficulties that average around 

.50. Items of particularly low difficulty are often included 

in tests (usually among the earlier items) for motivational 



reasons . 

Item discrimination indices were calculated in this study 
to provide indications that items may be flawed when used with 
USVI students. , Such flaws are ambiguity, the presence of 
clues, the presence of more than one correct answer, and other 
technical defects.- If none was found upon examination of the 
item, and it was determined that the item did, indeed, appear 
to measure the objective it was intended to, the item was 
included in the overall analysis of results. Any item that 
discriminates positively can Sake a contribution to the measure- 
ment of pupil achievement and low indices of discrimination 
arc frequently obtained for reasons other than item defects. 

Standardized achievement tests are designed to measure 
several different types of learning outcomes (e.g. knowledge, 
understanding, application, etc.). Where this is the case, 
test items that represent an area receiving relatively little 
emphasis will tend to have poor discriminating power. For 
example, if a test has forty items measuring knowledge of 
specific facts and ten items measuring understanding; the latter 

r 

items can be expected to have low discrimination indices. This 

is 



is because the Items measuring understanding have less 
representation in the total test score and there is typically 
•a low correlation between measures of knowledge and measures 
of understanding. Low discrimination Indices, here merely * . 

indicate that these items are measuring something different., 
from what the major part of the test is measuring. Removing 
such items from the test would make it a more homogenous 
measure of knowledge outcomes , but it would also damage the 
content validity of the tost because it would no longer measure 
objectives in the understanding area. Since achievement test 
batteries need to measure a wide variety of objectives in a 
reasonably short period of time, they tend to be fairly . . 

heterogeneous in nature and moderately low discrimination indices 
tend to be the rule rather than the exception. 

To summarize, a low discrimination index alerts test users 
to the possible presence of defects In test items but does not 
cause them to discard these items if they appear to be function- 
ing as they should. A well constructed achievement test will * 
of necessity, contain items with low disci iminatlng power and 
to discrard them would result in a test which is less, rather 
than more, valid. Due to these considerations, in this study 
items were examined if they had discrimination indices lower 
than .20. This is a rather conservative criterion since items • 
that discriminate as low as this may provide useful information, 
but given the unknown test taking characteristics of USVI . : . 

students, it was decided to be particularly cautious in the item 
analysis. ; ; 
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Summary of Student Skills \. 

The items on the tests of the various levels of the 
Stanford Achievement Test battery were fceyet? to behaviorally 
stated instructional objectives. These objectives are 
grouped into a series of item groups . Tables are available which 
present objectives within item groups and the difficulty and 
discrimination ■ ndices for the item or items which evaluate 
those objectives. These may be obtained from the Caribbean 
Research Institute. In addition, the difficulty index for 
each item for the examinees in the Standardization group is 
available. This standardization group consists of examinees who 
were in the same grade at approximately the same time during the 
school year as the U.S. Virgin Islands sample. 

The national p values are used not as a means to compare 
U. s . Virgin Islands students with mainland U-S' examinees. 
Historical and cultural differences between these two groups 
of examinees makes this comparison an inappropriate one. 
Philosophical considerations aside, however, such comparisons 
are of little use to the people who make curricular decisions 
in schools. What these people need to know are the particular 
levels of skills of students as measured against well defined 
objectives, not how well their students achieved thse SKills 
as compared to other students. 

Nevertheless, since the skills and knowledges taught in 
schools are seldom taugSt once,, but are dealt with at a number 
of grade levels where they are reinforced and broadened, the 
level of achievement on specific objectives should be expected 
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to change from grade to grade for a particular student or group 

of students. The publishers of the Stanford Achievement Test 

take this factor into consideration by testing particular 

objectives across a number of levels (grades) of the test. In 

this study the national p values, are used to indicate the 

relative level of difficulty of an item by which the performance 

of the local sample may be judged. For instance, it would be 

foolish to be dissatistif ied if 20% of the USVI students have indicated 

that they have reached an objective when only 18% of comparable 

students in the standardization group had reached that same 

objective. What is more likely the case is that this is a 

difficult and complex objective that had just been taught 

recently and would be retaught and elarged upon at a later time. 

Therefore , the following criteria were used in summarizing 
student skills. Skills are described as "adequate" if the propor- 
tions of local examinees scoring correctly on items measuring 
those skills are not significantly higher or lower than the 
proportions of the standardization group scoring correctly or, 
if significantly higher or lower, the proportions correct are 
within 10% of the standardization group proportion correct as 
reported by the test scoring service. Skills are described 
as "strong" if the proportions of local examinees scoring 
correctly on items measuring those skills are significantly 
higher and more than 10% greater than the standardization group 
proportion correct as reported by the test scoring service - 
- kills are described* as "weak", if the proportion of local 
examinees scoring correctly* on items measuring those skills are 

15 



significantly lower arid more than 10% less than the standiza- 
tion group proportion correct. The 10% standard was set" in 
the realization that some differences, while statistically 
significant may be educationally trivial and it was noted that 
most differences indicated as significant exceeded 10%. 

Finally, in cases where the scores of examinees from 
both the St. Thomas/St. John and the St. Croix districts were 
the same based on the criteria stated above summaries were 
based on the entire USVI sample. Where differences were noted, 
the skills of examinee! within each district were summarized 

separately. |L 
Availabiility of Data 

Tables listing each objective on every test keyed to 
test items with national difficulty indices, difficulty 
indices for the entire USVI sample and the individual district 
subsamples as well as item discrimination indices for the 
whole sample and each subsample are available and may be 
obtained from the Caribbean Research Institute, -College of 
the Virgin Islands. 
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Grade 8 - 



iced Level 



The Advanced Level of the Stanford Achievement Test 
Basic Battery consists of seven tests with the number of items 
listed below: 

1. Vocabulary 

2. Reading Comprehension 

3. Mathematics concepts 

4. Mathematics Computation 

5. Mathematics Applications 

6 . Spelling 

7 . Language 

The means, standard deviations, and reliability estimates 
for these tests determined previously (see Bliss, 1982) are 
presented below: K 



- 50 items 

74 items 
35 items 
4 5 items 
40 Items 

- 60 items 
~ 70 items 



Test 



Mean 
Raw Score 



Standard 
Deviation 



KR-2Q 
Reliability 



Standard 
Error 



Vocabulary 



21.0 



Total USVI Sample 
1,2 -81 



3.15 



Reading Compre- 
hension 


31.5 


15.4 


.95 


3.45 


Math Concepts 


15.3 


5.8 


.74 ; 


2.65 


Math Computation 


23.0 


7.6 


.85 


2.95 


Math Application 


16.9 


6.6 


.83 


2.72 


Spelling 


31.8 


12. 3 


.93 


3.27 


Language 


35.6 


12 .1 


.88 


4.20 
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St. Thomas/St. John Sample 



Vocabulary 20.7 

Reading Compre- 
hension 32.6 

Math Concepts 16.4 

Math Computation 2 3.3 

Math Applications 17.7 

Spelling 32.8 

Language 35.8 



6 .6 

17.4 
6.6 
7.1 
6.6 
li . 8 
10.6 



78 3.10 



.97 
.81 
83 
83 
92 
84 



3.02 
2.61 
2 .92 
2.72 
3.33 
4.23 



Vocabulary 21.2 

Reading Compre- 
hension 30.5 

Math Concept 14.2 

Math Computation 22.8 

Math Applications 16:1 

Spelling 30.8 

Language 3 4.6 



St. Croix Sample 
8.5 .87 



13.1 
5.3 
8 . 2 
6 . 5 
12.9 
13.6 



.93 
.75 
. 87 
.82 
. 93 
.91 



3.05 

3.46 
2.67 
2.94 
2.76 
3.40 
4.07 



Following are the item analyses and summa "ies of student 
achievement on the objectives evaluated by each of the tests. 
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Vocabulary 

Xtem - Analy sis 

All items showed acceptable discrimination indices with 
the following exceptions: 

Item #16 - This item was an easy one (p^.72) for USVi examinees 

regardless of overall achievement. 
Item #32 - This item was particularly difficult for USVI students 

(p=.16K It called for them to select a synonymn for 

"ponder. " Many students chose "beat" over the correct 

response " think . " 
Item #39 - This item was particularly difficult (p=.17), but 

there seemed to be ho particular pattern of incorrect 

responses. 

Item #40 - This item simply did not discriminate well^between 
high and low achievers, although difficulty was moderate 
(p=. 37) . It required students to select a synonym for 
"contemplative" and many examinees chose the distractbr 
"cautious" over the correct response "thoughtful." 

Item §43 - This item discriminated very poorly between high 

and low achievers. High achievers often choose "dejected" 
as a synonym for "exhilarated" rather than the correct 
response "stimulated . " 

Item #47 - This item discriminated very poorly in spite of a 
moderate difficulty index (p-.29) and there appeared to 
be no pattern of incorrect responses. 
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item # 29 - This item showed very little discrimination with 

high achievers equally likely to answer" the item correctly 
as were low achievers with a moderate difficulty index 
(P=.52) . 

item # 34 - This item showed low discrimination between high and 

low achievers. The difficulty index (p=.31) was not particularly 
low nor was there a noticeable pattern of incorrect responses, 

Item I 1 - This item was very easy for USVI students (p=.96) . 

Item # 30 - This item tended to be difficult for USVI student? 
(p=;2ij with no patterns observed in incorrect responses. 

Item # 31 - This item was a difficult one for USVI students (p=.21j. 

Item I 44 - This item discriminated satisfactorily for St. Croix 
school district students, but poorly for St. Thomas/St. John 
district examinees. These latter examinees in the high 
achieving group chose "dangerous" Very often as a synonym for 
"anomolous" over the correct response. This pattern was not 
evident among St. Croix school district students. 

item # 41 - This item discriminated satisfactorily for St. Croix 
district students, but did not discriminate at all among high 
and low achievers in the St. Thomas/St. John district. These 
examinees tended to choose "active" as a synonym for "audacious- 
over the correct response, "bold." No such pattern was 
noticeable among St. Croix district students. In general, this 
.tended to be a difficult item for students in both St. Thomas/ - 
St. John and St. Croix districts (p=.19 and . 21 Respectively) . 

Item # 19 - This moderately difficult (p=.40) item tended to 

discriminate poorly among high and low achievers. There appeared 
to be ho ambiguity in the item and no observable pattern of 
incorrect response., 

20 



Summary of S tudent Skills 

In general, USVI students tested seem to be weak in the area 
of standard English vocabulary recognition. Most items seem to 
function well with most poorly dis criminating items being the result 
of either extremely high or low levels of difficulty. Since few 
of .:e incorrect response patterns (i.e. examinees choosing a 
particular incorrect item with a high frequency) which typically 
*mark ambiguous items were present, it is unlikely L.iat these scores 
were the result of technical difficulties in the item, themselves. 
Of the fifty items on the test, a significantly smaller proportion 
of USVI students were able to respond correctly when compared to the 
standardization group on 39 of these items. Beyond the question 
of statistical signigicance , the proportions of USVI students who 
successfully answered many items was substantially lower than the 
the standardization sample. The differences in item mean difficulty 
values are a clear indication of this problem. 

Of particular note is the Single item on which the USVI 
sample outperformed rne standardization sample (but only in the 
St. Thomas /St. John district) . . This item asked examinees to chdcLe 
the synonym for "capsized" by stating, "A capsized boat has been 
with the correct response choice being "overturned." Since such 
an item may allude directly to personal experiences of USVI students, 
this is a phenomenon that bears examining in looking at other 
items. 

Reading Comprehension 

item 
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All items showed satisfactory discrimination indices except 

the following: 

Item * 12 - High and low achieving students seemed to be 
equally likely to correctly answer this moderately 
difficult (p=. 30 ) question in the St. Croix district. 
In the St. Thomas district, low achievers appeared more 
likely to be able to correctly answer the item than were 
high achievers. High achieving students seemed to choose 
distractor #4 very often. The item requires examinees 
to choose the most appropriate title for a passage they 
have read. Distractor ? 4 refers to a particular section 
of the passage and uses names and ideas in that section. 
However, it does not reflect the overall idea of the • 
passsage. Students choosing this distractor are not 
aware of this overall (or "global") idea*. 

Item # 54 - This item seemed to discriminate satisfactorily 
for examinees in the St. Croix district, but less well 
for those in the St. Thomas/St. John district. This was 
•a fairly difficult question (p=.18) which required examinees 
to choose the main idea in a short poem by Walt Whitman. A 
large number of students from both districts seem to have 
omitted this item which appeared toward the end of a 74 item 
examination: This will be 'commented on in the summary. Item 
# 54, 60, and 74 display the same phenomena as item #54, 
shewing many omits on what seem to be difficult items. 

Item # 3 - This appeared to be an easy item for most students 
(p=.90) 

Item #57 - This item appeared to be a difficult one for students ir 



both districts (p=.18) . However, it should be noted that 
4 8% of students tested omitted this item and this could account 
for the low difficulty and discrimination indeces . 
Item # 73 - This item seemed to exhibit the same phenomenon as 

item # 57c in this case 59% of students tested omitted this 
item. 

Item # 41 - in this fairly difficult item (p=.28) high achieving 
students were distracted by choice #4. In this question 
students read a paragraph about home mortgages and were 
asked to choose a statement indicating the value of a mortgage 
to a lender although this advantage was not explicitly stated. 
Choice # 4 indicated that the value was that the lender 
would "eventually own the property," which the paragraph 
indicated was the consequence to default on the part of the 
borrower. The choice which was considered correct was * "his 
money earns * interest , " and the fact that the borrower pays 
interest was also explicitly stated in the passage. Since 
either of these situations could be considered as "value" 
by a thoughtful examinee, it may be that the question was 
defective in that It had two answers that could be considered 
correct by students who lacked experience with mortgages. 

Item # 72 - This item appeared to be very difficult for USVI 

examinees. However, 59% of examinees omitted the item and this 
could account for the low difficulty and discrimination indices 
which were observed in the St. Thomas/St. John examinees 
responses . 

Item # 65, 67, 69 - These three items showed satisfactory discrimina- 
tion in the St. Croix district -, but poor discrimination in the~ 
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St. Thomas/St. John district. One phenomenon that was 
noted was that while the numbers of high achievers scoring 
correctly oh these items was fairly constant between districts, 
the number of low achievers scoring correctly was greater 
in St. Thomas/St, John than in St. Croix. Also, the 
proportion of omits was higher in the St. Thomas/St. John 
district (63,64, and 66%, respectively vs 52,51, and 52% 
on St. Croix) and this could account for the differences in 
item discrimination power that was observed. 
Item # 23 - This moderately difficult item Jp=.34) discriminates 
little, if at all, between high and low achieving students. 
In general, low achieving students seem just as likely to 
obtain correct scores on this item as high achieving students. 
There does, however, seem to be differences in the patterns 
of incorrect responses between these two groups of examinees. 
The item asked students who had read a passage which dealt 
with animals supported by the British government which included 
a cat who was the "Official Rat Catcher" in the storeage 
cellars of London's government Offices. The passage indicated 
that the cats food cost the government the equivalent of 65* 
per week while neglecting to give any information on the cost 
of upkeep for any of the other animals in the passage, the 
question, "the writer probably mentions exactly what it costs 
to feed Peta [the cat] because he thinks it is — ," should 
elicit "amusing" as the correct response. Most examinees 
failed to see this as being amusing, with the low achievers 
tending to select "too low" a^d the higher achievers tending 
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to select "unfair 11 as their answers. The latter seems to 
be more of a moral judgement and it may be significant that 
this was the choice of the higher achieving students. it is 
also interesting to note that the Techni cal Data Report 
published by the testmaker shews this item to discriminate 
less well than most other items (although much better than on 
the USVI sample of examinees) when the test was administered 
to the standardization groups. 
Item # 29 - This%noderately difficult item (p=.36) discriminated 
poorly between high and low achievers . It required students 
to infer something about the climate of Tropical Africa from 
reading a passage concerning rivers in the region and their 
great potential for the production of hydroelectrieal power. 
Most students concluded that in this region there was "sun- 
shine most of the time," rather than the conclusion drawn 
from the passage that there was "quite a bit of rainfall- " 
What may be happening is that examir ees are drawing from 
their own previously learned concept? about the nature of the 
African climate and/or their personal experiences concerning 
the climate in a tropical zone instead of using the informa- 
tion provided in the written passage they were to read. 
Items # 58, 61 f 63, 66 - These items appeared to be very difficult 
for USVI examinees (p=.15, .14* . 17, and .12, respectively). 
However, as was the case' in other ite ms ^toward the end of 
the test, the number of students omitting these items was very 
high (52, 56, 59, and 63%, respectively in the St. Thomas/ 
St; John district and 49, 52, 54, anc 56% in the St. Croix 
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district) . These high proportions Of omitted responses 
could account for the low difficulty and discrimination 
indices which were obtained; 

summary of Student skills 
Table 2 shows the proportions (in percents) Of omitted 
responses on each item in the Reading Comprehension test. From 
this table it is apparent that students in this sample did 
not have the opportunity to attempt all of the items on the test 
in the time allowed to them. This is an important observation. 
If students could not attempt items, they could not possibly score 
correctly on them and this would tend to deflate .the difficulty <> 
indices Of items toward the end of the test, making scores of USVI 
students seem lower than they should actually be. In addition, 
since less than half the students were able to attempt items 60 
through 74, We would expect lower discrimination indices than would 
be obtained had all students been able to complete, the test. This 
phenomenon seems to be unique to the Reading Comprehension test. 
On all other tests in the Advanced tevei battery examinees 
appear to have ample time to finish within the time provided by 
the test publishers. Any attempt to explain why the USVI group 
required more time than the standardization groups would only be j 
speculation, but further research should be done to investigate . 
the possibilities that such factors as a more deliberate reading/ 
style (resulting in longer periods of time being required for j 

_"* . I 

students to read each passage), fatigue, and differences in j 
attention span might be contributing to this phenomenon. / 

Given these observations, it might be well to be cautious; of 
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Proportions of the Eighth Grade .Sample 
Omitting Reading Comprehension Test Items 
(Percents) 
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drawing any conclusions from the results of items 50-75 where more 
than a third of the examinees omitted the items in question. 

Restricting the observations to items 1 through 49, however, 
the following generalizations can be made; 

USVI students tested seem to be somewhat weak in the area of 
determining the general idea of the passages they read, although 
this must be a somewhat tenuous judgement based upon the small 
number of Items (five) from which this judgement could be made 
because of the large number of examinees omitting later items of 
the test. However, In three of these five items, local students 
had a significantly smaller proportion of correct answers than did 
the students in the standardization groups. 

In the area of determining meanings explicitly stated iri a 
reading passage, USVI students appeared to have achieved well. Iri 
most of the items which most students seem to have had the opportunity 
to answer, the proportion of local students answering eorrectly 
was as high as or only slightly lower than the standardization 
groups proportions correct. 

• implicit meaning refers to ideas iri a piece of reading which 
are riot specifically in the reading, but must be deduced from facts 
or other information presented in the test. The USVI examinees 
appear to have difficulty In determining explict meanings in _ 
passages they have read. In ten out of thirteen items dealing 
with^Ehfs skill that most students were able to attempt -to answer 
in the time allowed, the students In the local sample scored 
correctly a significantly lower proportion .of the time than 
standardization sample. Further, the mearj/proportion of students 
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scoring correctly on these items was particularly low (59% vs ; 70% 
for the standardization group) . 

Often a reader must obtain information from a text by obtain- 
ing clues from what is explicitly staged within the text. The 
USVI examinees had great difficulty in determining meaning from 
written passages on the basis of contextual clues. In seven out 
of the nine items that most examinees were able to attempt within 
the time allowed, the pr&portion of local students answering items 
correctly was significantly lower than the proportion of examinees 
in the standardization sample answering the. same items correctly. 
Again, these proportions were particularly 16w with a mean of 38% 

for tac local examinees versus a mean of .52$ for the standardization 

} 

group. 

~*~\ ■ ' ___ _. 

The students in the USVI sample had great difficulty in 

tasks which required them to make inferences or draw conclusions 
from passages they had read. The proportion of USVI examinees 
answering items correctly was significantly lower than the proportion 
of examinees in the standardization sample who answered the same 
items correctly for all of the eleven item? which most examinees 
in the USVI sample were able to attempt in the alloted time. 
Determining inferential meaning appeared tc be the reading com- 
prehension skill which gave USVI students the most difficulty with 
a mean correct proportion on the above men1 ioned eleven items of 
2 8% versus 46% for the standardization grotp. 

Ah observation that may be significant is that USVI students 
showed strength in the area of determing explicit meaning from 
material which they read while showing weaknesses in achievement 
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in other areas of reading Comprehension; The taxonomy of 
educational objectives developed by" Bloom {1956) may be a good 
theoretical framework from which to view this phenomenon. Being 
able to derive meanings that are explicit in readings involves 
objectives at the comprehension level Of the taxonomy while 
the other objectives types (deriving global meaning, implicit 
meaning, inferential meaning, and meaning from context) involve 
higher level (and, therefore, more difficult) objectives in the 
area of analysis and synthesis. It appears that the sample of 
USVI students may have, as a group, achieved reading comprehen- 
sion objectives at the comprehension level, bat have hot, as yet, 
fully mastered many Of the higher level objectives in this skill 
area. 

Math ematics Co ncepts 

Item. Analy si s . 
All items discriminated satisfactorily except the following: 

Item 6 - This was~"t\particularly difficult item for USVI 
students (p=.15) . One distractor operated to cause many 
students to choose it over the correct response. Specifically, 
the item asked students to complete the arit:imetic sentence: 
6*12=. Most students, regardless of general level of achieve- 
ment, chose "2" as the correct answer rather than "h" . This 
indicates that the item was functioning properly, but that 
examinees had not mastered the objective being tested. 
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Item # 4 - This proved to be a relatively easy item for examinees 
(p=.75j, but it did not discriminate satisfactorily in 
the St. Thomas/St. John district. This was primarily because 
low achieving- stude s were almost as likely to answer correctly 
as were high achiev: j students. 
Item # 16 - On this moderately difficult item (p=. 36) high achieving 
students were not much more likely to answer correctly than 
were low achieving students. There appeared to be no pattern 
observable in the incorrect responses . 

Item # 29 - In this moderately difficult item (p=.35) high achieving 
students were not much more likely to answer correctly tha* . 
low achieving students. The item ask<;d students to determine 
the effect on a factor if the quotient .remained constant and 
the other factor decreased. Many students from both achieve- 
ment level groups chose the response that indicated that 
the factor decreased rather than the correct response indica- 
ting that it would increase. The item appears to be operating 
properly, however, since this error is a common brie and 
indicates a lack of understanding of i he concept. 

Item # 33 - On this difficult item (p=. 27) most students in both 
achievement level groups scored inconectly * The lack of 
discrimination was very likely due to the difficulty of the 
item rather than to any technical fault in its writing. No 
response patterns were observed in the incorrect answers. 

Item # 35 - This was an extremely difficult item for all students 
(p^.22) resulting in a low level of discrimination.. There 
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appeared to be no pattern of incorrect responses. 
Summary of Student s Skills 

Number . 
The item grouping ""Number" refers to the concepts which 
de al with the relationships between different types of numbers 
(e.g. primes, odds vs evens, fractions vs whole), 
showed no particular strengths in- this area. Concept areas that 

appeared to be particularly weak were: 

: fraction and its relationship to other 

a5 the concept or traction am-i 

types of numbers. 

b) the concept of odd and even numbers 

c) the "concept of signed numbers: 

d) the concept of "modulo" 

Notation 

•■Notation" refers to the technique by which nuSbers are 
jessed in written forS. Such for,ns include e, anded notation, 
aifferin, base values, decimals, ««* fractions. students xn 

the USVI. saSBie ***** to have a strong grasp of *o. concept 

3 4-^ vs^ wpakest in the following 

of exponential notation. They seemed to be weakest 

areas: 

a) .use of expanded notation 

b) decimal notation 

C ) translating arable numbers into word form 

Operations 

■ r ,.„ terffi -operations" refers to the '^nipulation of numbers 
ba sed on the «. of a set of previously defined functions «..,. 
addition, subtraction. Suitipiication, . The students in the Ideal 
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sample showed strenghts in the area of irtultiplicatibn of decimal 
fractions -, but seemed to be weak in the following areas: 

a) solving inequalities 

b) identifying multiplicative identity 

c) identifying the uses of the associative property 

d) the use of signed numbers in multiplication and division 

e) identifying formulas for qualities of geometric functions 

f) estimation in multiplication and division 

Geometry and Measurement 

This appeared to be the area of math concepts in which the 
USVI sample exhibited strongest levels of achievement. Examinees 
performed well in the following areas: 

aj metric conversion 

b) the use of Venn diagrams 

c) graphing 
Areas in which weaknesses were observed were: 

a) set theory 
> b) estimation of angle sizes 

c) properties of geometric figures 
dj probability 
Mathematics Computation 




All items discriminated satisfactorily with the. exception of 
the following. 
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Item # 36 - This item appeared to be very difficult for examinees 
in the USVi sample (p=. ID) . The question required students 
to find the average of 12 and 6- in the low achieving 
group there appeared to be no pattern of incorrect responses r 
but high achievers were noted to choose the response "18" a 
large proportion of the time. This response would occur if 
examinees summed to two numbers, but failed to follow through 
on the second part of the averaging operation and did not 
divide . 

Item # 45 - This appeared to be a difficult item for the examinees 
in the local sample (p=.24) . It should be noted that the 
item was also difficult and discriminated at low levels 
(d=. 29) for the standardization sample- An examination of 
the item, however, indicates that it is quite clearly worded 
and the task seems to be simply presented. The lack of 
discriminating power is most likely due to the general 
difficulty of the item. 

Summary of Student Skills 
Knowledge of Primary Facts and Soluti on of 
Simple Mathematical Sentences 
On these skills there appears to be some substantial differences 
between the achievement levels of students in the St. Thomas/St . John . 
and the St. Croix district. Because of this it would be useful to 
_ summarize achievement characteristics in each district, individually. 

In the St. Thomas/St. John district students showed strong 
skills in the following areas: 

a) use of the associative property of multiplication 
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b) multiplication and division with integers, fractions, 
and mixed numbers 

c) addition, subtraction > and renaming of fractions 

d) use of the distributive property 
Weaknesses were observed in these areas: 

a) multiplication with carry facts 

b) operations with negative terms 

c) renaming exponential numerals 

in the St.* Croix district examinees exhibited strong, achieve- 
ment in these areas: 

a) multiplication and division of integers, fractions and 

mixed numbers 

b) use of the distributive property 

c) appropriate use of the distributive property 
Weaknesses in the following areas were observed: 

a) use of the associative property in multiplication 

b) operations involving negative terms 

c) multiplication with carry facts 

; - Addition and Subtraction Algorithms 

Objectives in this item grouping deal with the mechanics 
of addition and substraction . Students in tl.e USVI sample showed 
good achievement in this area on all objectives - 

M utt rp : K ^t:ion and Division Algorithms 
This item grouping tested objectives dealing with the 
mechanics of multiplication and division. Students showed good 

achievement levels on all objectives in this area with the exception 

. i 

of the ability to find the quotient in a division problem with a 
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two digit divisor and a zero in the ones column of the quotient. 
Th.! majority of students missing the item which tested this 
objective indicated "NH" (not here) as their choice leading the 
researchers to suspect that they came up with an answer through 
faulty use of the algorithm. 

Common Fractions 
St. Thomas/St. John district students showed particular 
strengths in finding common denominators and in working problems 
where common denominators must be found. They achieved adequately 
on -he objective of finding the common fraction of a whole 
number. However , they appeared weak in the area of fraction 

o 

multiplication. 

St. Croix district students appear to have achieved 
adequately in the area of fraction multiplication, but were weak 
(^objectives which required them to find and work with common 

denominators . 

Students in both school districts appeared to have 
particular difficulty in the area of division by fractions. 

Other Operational, Models 

All USVI students achieved strongly in the objectives 
involving exponential notation and prime factorization. Their 
achievement seemed adequate on objectives dealing with decimal 
notation and number lines. Weak areas were on objectives having 
to do with finding averages and working with percentages . 

St. Thomas/St. John district students exhibited good 
achievement levels in all other areas. 
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St* Croix students showed good achievement levels in other 
areas with the exception of objectives dealing with common and 
simple algebraic manipulation. 
Mathematics Applications 

X tem^kn a lysis 

All items discriminated adequately except the following. 
Item f 11 - This was a particularly difficult item for USVI 

students (p=.20). High achieving students were only slightly 
more likely to score correctly on this item than were low 
achieving students. There appeared to be no pattern in the 
distribution of incorrect answers, except that choice number 
4 (which indicated that a shaded area of a square took up 
the entire square when it obviously did not) was chosen very 
seldomly . 

Item # 35 - This appeared to be a difficult item for the local 
sample students (p=. 29) . It was the only problem dealing 
, with metric units on the test. However, the metric equiva- 
lents were given in the stem of the item, so a student 
knowing nothing of the metric system could have determined 
the correct Inswer. A large number of students missing 
this item either left in blank or indicated the choice 
"NK" (not here) . It is possible thet these students were 
intimidated by the metric units and did not even attempt the 
item and that this phenomenon carried through both high and low 
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achieving students'. 
Item # 37 - This item discriminated poorly. It tended to be a 

difficult item (p=.21) and asked students to determine 
the sum of six angles marked off in triangle with 
a perpendicular drawn from one of, the angles to the 
opposite side. The student selecting the proper 
answer needed to put together the facts that 'the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is 180° and that a 
perpendicular drawn to a side produces two angles of 
90° . The incorrect choice chosen most frequently 
was "180°" which indicated that examinees may have 
been aware of this first fact, but were unaware of 
the second or were unable to use the two facts together 
Item # 40 - This was a very difficult item for USVI students • 

{p= .14). This less than chance proportion of students 
scoring correctly on this iter, and the large proportion 
of omits (20%) evokes the possibility that, although 
it is part; of the curriculum, the objective was 
never really taught in the schools, and/or that being 
the last item on the test, a substantial number of 
students never had the chance to attempt to answer it. 

Summary of Student Skills 
Analysis and Development of a Solution ( 

i _ .... . 

r^j_a_n . Selection of a Solution Sent ence 
and 'Adequacy of Data 
St. Thomas/St. John district examinees exhibited 
adequate skills in solving problems which required them to: 
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.a) divide to determine shares 

b) add and divide in multistep sequences 

c ) translate verbal problems into mathematical 
p 

sentences 

dj determine correct change in a two step • sequence 

They displayed weaknesses on items requiring them to: 

** _ _ ✓ 

a) determine the adequacy of given data for solving 

a problem 

b) express verbally the process for solving a 
problem . - 

c) estimate the ratio of two' numbers greater than 

I 1*000 ^ 

St. Croix examinees showed adequate achievement oh 
none of the objectives in this item grouping. They showed 
particular weaknesses on items requiring them to: 

a) divide to determine shares 
: b) translate verbal problems into mathematical 

N sentences , 

c) determine the adequacy of given data for solving 

a problem 

d) determine correct change in a two step sequence 

e) express verbally the process for solving a 
problem ^ 

f j estimate the ratio' of two numbers greater than 
1,000 

Date, Scale, and Percent 
The USVI sample showed adequate achievement .only on 
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the objective of determining a specific rate when one fate is 
expressed as an average. Particularly marked weaknesses were 
found on items which required the examinee to: 

a) express part of i total as a fraction 

b) determine specific rate when no average rate. is 
given 

c) interpret map scales 

dj find a total when a part and its fractional 
representation are known 
e) determine percents 

Measurement 

Examinees in the USVI sample^ demonstrated adequate 
achievement in solving problems which required them to: 

a) find the volume of a rectangular solid 

b) find the area of a rectangle 

c) find the sum of six angles 

They showed weaknesses in solving problems which required them 

to: 

a) calculate the area of a shaded region • 

b) convert standard measures of weight in order to 

divide v 

c) add negative numbers 

d) match English unit with metric approximations 

e) find and compare areas of squares and parallelograms 

f ) identify finishing time when given starting, and 
elapsed times 
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Students in the USVI sample demonstrated adequate achieve-* 
ment in identifying a function in a mathematical sentence with 
two variables and choosing the solution set for the sentence- 
They showed weaknesses in items dealing with the following 
objectives: : 

a) choosing the graph of a solution set 

b) using line graphs 

Statis tics, Average, and Probability * 

St. Thomas/St. John district students demonstrated adequate 

achievement in the ability to compute an average. They showed 

tgreat weakness in their ability to determine the probability 

/ ' . J . 

of the occur ance of a given event. 

St. Croix examinees exhibited weaknesses across both 
of these objectives. 

V* 

I 

Spelling 

Item Analysis 

All items discriminated at a satisfactory level except the 
following. 

Item # 10 - This was a very difficult item for USVI students 
(p=. 18) . Both high and low scoring students appeared to 
find it equally difficult. 

Summary of Stu dent S ki ll s 
Homophones 

Homophones are words which sound alike, but have different 
meanings and are spelled differently. On these items, 
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students .were presented with four homophones used in context 
and were required to choose the phrase in which the homophone 
was used inappropriately. ' 

.Students in the St. Thomas/St. John district showed 
particularly strong ability to recognize the distinction between 
the homophones "choral" and "coral" when used in context . They 
Showed particular weaknesses in distinguishing missuse of the 

' * 

following homophones in context: - , 

a) cereal/serial 

b) straight/strait 

c) niner/minor 

d) arc/ark 

On other homograph recognition pairs these students 
performed at an adequate level* 

St. Croix district students showed particular weaknesses 
in distinguishing missuse of the following homophones in context: 

aj cereal/serial , - 

b) bored/board 

c) , wrap/rap 

d) straight/strait 

e) miner /mi nor 

They showed adequate achievement in dealing with all 

other homophones in context. 

Phonics 

The students in the USVI sample showed a particularly 
strong grasp of the use of phonics in spelling. Specific 
objectives where local students achieved very highly were where 



misspelled words had situations where 

a) /le/was spelled e-e instead of ee 

b) final /e/ was spelled ey instead of y 

c) schwa sound was omitted 

i Objectives on which local students showed weaker 

achievement were tested by items where the misspelled words had 
situations where 

a) /k/ was spelled c instead of ch 

b) /kt/ was spelled ck instead of ct 

c) /e/ was spelled i instead of e 

d) /e/ was spelled e instead of ea 

e) /ch/ was spelled d instead of t 

f ) /e/ was spelled e instead of a 

It might be useful to note here that difficulties 

appeared to be of two ; types . First, in the use bf vowels, 

particularly of those having the sound /e/. This sound is 

_ _ j%_ 

represented in a great number of ways* in the English language, 

very ofterl quite arbitrarily. As a result, it would be difficult 
to apply phonetic rules to' its use. Second, in words that are 
generally mispronounced by the population at large. We tend to 
say "strickly" rather than "strictly" and "congradulations" 
instead of " congratulations." Again, applying phonetic rules 
to such words could cause difficulties. 

N Word Building 

Word building skills refer to those which are involved 
in adding suffixes and prefixes to root words . USVI students 
showed very satisfactory achievement in this area. The few weak 
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areas if achievement are those in which students were required 
to identify misspelled words where 

a) /ens/ is spelled ense instead of enee 

b) a final 1 is omitted when adding ly 

Language 

I tem An al y si s 

All items discriminated at a satisfactory level except the 
following. 

Item # 16 - This item was an extremely difficult item for USVI 
students (p=.08) . Low achieving students were just as 
likely to score correctly on it as high achieving /studetns . 
Incorrect answers were spread in no particular pattern 
except that the incorrect answer was chosen less often 
than could be expected by chance (there were four choices) . 
' only 2% of students tested omitted the item. However, it 
was noted that high .achieving students responded in a 
particular way. . The item required students to fill in the 
blanks in the sentence, "Beddoes soon saw that Humphrey was 

as good as ; in fact, Humphrey was the — of the two." 

'The choices were 1) he-best; 2) him- better; 3) he-better; 
and 4) him-best, with choice # 3 listed as the correct 
answer. High achieving students tended to choose response 
1 and 4 over the other two responses, indicating that they 
believed the superlative form of "good" was the corrcet 
response. Cooper (personal communication) points 
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out that persons who are considered to be exemplars 
of the use of formal standard English have adopted 
this usage. He suggests that it will become the 
formally accepted usage within ten years. Given this 
situation/ the item may have been ambiguous since it 
could be thought Of as having two correct answers. 

Item'# S- This item proved to be very difficult for students 
in the .USVI sample (p=.16) . It tested students' 
knowledge of both the capitalization conventions for 
school subjects and the use of commas to offset words 
in a series. Most students chose choices # 2 {Latin, 
Greek, Math and Science) and # 3 {latin, greek, math 
and science) with the former indicating they were not 
aware of the capitalization convention and the latter 
that they were unaware of both' the capitalization 
convention and the comma usage. Choice #2 was, by far, 
the most popular. High achieving students who missed 
the item chose * 2 in almost every instance. 

Item # 61 - This was a difficult item for examinees in the local 
sample (p=.23) . There appeared to be no pattern of 
; incorrect responses either fox the high achieving or 

low achieving group . The item gave a dictionary entry 
for the word "versatile" including a pronounciation 
guide. Examinees had to be able to determine form 
the pronounciation guide that the last syllable of the 
word contained no vowel sound. In writing, and often 
in common pronounciation the word has an "i" in the 
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final syllable, but the letter is not sounded; What 
may have contributed to the difficulty here ir that 
students attempted to answer the item without using 
the pronounciation guide as they were instructed to 
do and thus, tended to rely on their own pronounciation 
of the word because they could or would not make use 
of the pronounciation guide. 

Summary of Student Skills 
Capitalization conventions 
in the St. Thomas/St. John school district students 
seemed to have a good grasp of capitalization conventions tested 
except those used when naming school subjects. in this latter 
case they tended to capitalize the names of all school subjects. 

Students in the St. Croix district had difficulty in 
dealing with the following capitalization conventions: 

a) ' "Sir" as an honorific (e.g. Sir Walter Raleigh) 

b) the name of a play 

c) school subjects - 

d) names of religions 

e) names of institutions and cities 

On other capitalization conventions tested, these 
students appear to have achieved adequately. 

Punctuation Conventions 

Students in the St. thomas/St. Croix school district 
seem to have difficulty in the use of commas in certain situations 
They seem to be adequately familiar with comma ; usage under the 
following circumstances: 
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aj in dates -* 
• : bj after an introductory participial phrase 

c) in setting off appositive phrases 

d) in setting off direct quotations 

e) after introductory adverb clauses 

f) before "and" when it joins two , independent clauses. 

g) between adjectives modifying the same noun 

h) .after introductory prepositional phrases 

These students do seem to have difficulty in the use of commas 
under these circumstances. ' 

a) setting off a parenthetical expression . - 
bj when they are not used tc se\ off indirect 
quotations 

c) setting off direct quotations . 

d) setting off nonessential clauses 

In the St. Croix school district examinees appeared - 
to be adequately famil_ r with the use of commas in these situations: 
• a) in dates 

bj in setting off appositive ph:- ases 

c) after introductory adverb' ci< uses 

d) when they are not used to se- off indirect 

quotations m 

f 

e) before "and" when it joins tvo independent clauses 
These students seemed to show weaknesses ii the use of commas 
under the following circumstances: 

aj after an introductory participial phrase 

b) setting off a parenthetical e xpressicn 
ej separating items in a series. 
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d) separating adjectives modifying the same noun 

e) setting off direct quotations 

fj setting off nonessential clauses 

g) "after introductory prepositional phrases 
Usage Cbhvehtions 

Usage conventions refers to the choice of particular 
forms of a word which are appropriate in a given context. Examples 
of this include the formation of past and present participles 
and the choice of appropriate verb tense. 

Students in the USVI sample seemed to have a good 
grasp on the formation and appropriate use of the past participle 
of irregular verbs, but showed some weaknesses in determining the 
past participles of the verbs, "to write," "to begin," and "to 
wear." The latter verb only appeared to be troublesome to 
St. Thomas/St. John district students. 

Examinees in both districts showed weaknesses in 
achievement on the following objectives: 

a) choosing a verb form to avoid double negatives 

b) choosing reflexive pronouns 

c) choosing the appropriate verb when singular 
subjects are joined by "nor." 

The three item groupings noted above {i.e. capitalization 
punctuation, and usage conventions) form Part A of the language 
test and constitute the first 31 items of the test. This section 
is timed separately and it was noticed that after item #25, 
over 15% of the examinees tended to omit items. Twenty one percent 
of the examinees omitted item # 31 . The items in this section 
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of the test require examinees\to carefully read one or two _ 
sentence passage and choose 'the\appropriate words to fill oneW 
Or two blanks in the sentence or sentences. It Was noted in 
the Reading comprehension test that local students appear to 
take more time to. read material presented to them with the result 
that they have difficulty getting to the later items on tests . 
requiring much reading. It is possible that the same phenomenon 
is occurring on this section of the Language test, although on 
a smaller scale, with the result that a substantial number of 
examinees are not able to attempt the last few items on the test. 
This would have the effect of deflating difficulty indices and 
making the achievement of students in the local sample appear to 
be lower on the objectives tested by these items, and on the test 
as Whole. It is suggested that the results obtained on these 
later 1 items be viewed with caution when interpretations are made. 

Distingui shing Fr agments 
Sentences, and Run-On Se ntences 
Students in the St. Thomas/St. John school district 
appear to have little difficulty recognizing complete sentences 
and sentence fragments. On the other hand, they do seem to be 
weak in recognizing a run-on sentence when it is presented to 
them. 

Students in the St. CrOix school district appear to be 
able to recognize sentence fragments and run-on sentences, but 
seem to have difficulty recognizing complete sentences; 

English Skills 

This section of the test examines student achievement 
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in areas such as the use of dictionaries and other reference 
works, and in basic literary usage. 

In the area of dictionary skills, students in the 
USVI sample showed adequate skills in using dictionary entries 
to determine the appropriate meanings of words used in context. 
They seemed to be weak in other areas of dictionary use such as 
use of the pronounciation guides and use of guide words; 

Students in both districts had difficulty identifying 
the Reader's i^aide to Periodical Literature as a source for 
finding the titles of' magazine articles when the author was 
known and St. Croix district students exhibited difficulty in 
identifying an atlas as the reference one would use to find 
maps - 

in the St. Thomas/St. John district students achieved 
adequately on the following objectives: 

a) "recognizing a word formed by a prefix or suffix 

b) identifying meanings of morphemes 

c) selecting the modal in the present tense 

d) choosing sentences which have identical meanings 
These students showed low achievement on these Objectives: 

a) identifying literary concepts 

b) recognizing determiners that are used incorrectly 

c) indicating reasons why given sentences are 
ungrammatical 

d) identifying' irrelevant words in sentences. 

In the St. Croix district students achieved adequately 

on the following objectives: 

a) identifying meanings of morphemes 
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These students showed weaknesses in achievement on the 
other objectives listed above. 
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' Grade 10 - TAS K I Level 

' The Stanford Achievement Test - Test of Academic Skills > 
Level I consists of three tests with the number of' items 
listed below: • ■ 

1; Reading - 78 items 

2. English - 69 items 

3. Mathematics = 4 8 items 

The means, standard deviations, and the reliability 
estimates obtained for raw scores on these tests, as previously 
reported (see Bliss, 1982), are presented below 
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Test 



Mean 
Raw Score 



Reading 45.6 
English 32.0 
Mathematics 4 8.0 



Standard 
Deviation 



KR-20 
Reliability 



Standard 
Error 



Total US VI Sample 

14 .0 .93 

14.6 .98 /- 

12.0 .92 



3.70 \ 

2.87 

3.38 



Reading 
Efiglish 
Mathematics' 



Reading 
English 
Mathematics 





St. 


Thomas/St. John Saffij 




43.6 


14.2 


:.§4 


3.48 


32.1 


.6.9 


.99 


1.69 


47.6 


10.8 


.90 


3.41 




St. 


Croix Sample 


i 


48.5 • ' 


14.3 


.94 


3.50 


•31.5 


8.6 


.89 * 


2.85 


49.0 


14.0 


; V .95 


3.70 
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Following are the item analyses aha summaries of student 
achievement on the objectives evaluated by each of the tests; 
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Item Analysis ) 

Most items seem to discriminate at a satisfactory level. 
The exceptions^ this statement will be examined shortly. 
Before doin# this, however, it will be useful to note that, as in 
the Reading, Comprehension test on the Advanced Level given to 
eighth grade students ,. large numbers of students seem to have 
been' unable to attempt all the items on the test in the time 
allowed. Table 3 indicates the proportion of Omits on each item- 
in the Reading test. One difference from the eighth grade 
sample which is readily apparent is that the proportion of students 
omitting items in the St. Thomas/St. John district is considerably 
higher than that for the students in the St. Croix* district. 
Also, the difficulty indices on items where a, great number of 
omits are present seem to be higher for St. Croix students (i.e. 
more St. Croix students scored correctly on these items) , whereas 
the proportions of students scoring correctly on items where 
there few omits do not differ greatly between districts. 

From this it is clear that students in the St. Croix district 
are more likely to be able to attempt to answer later items on 
the Reading test than are students in the St. Thomas/St. John 
district and that this phenomenon results in generally higher 
scores on this test for St. Croix students than for St. Thomas/ 
St. John students (mean raw scores are 48.5 and 43.6, respectively) 
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Reading 

Item Analysi s- ' 

Table 10 presents the difficulty and discrimination indices 
for items on the Reading test. Most items seem to discriminate 
at a satisfactory level. The exceptions to this statement will 
be examined shortly. Before doing this, however, it will be 
useful to note that, as in the Reading Comprehension test on the 
Advanced Level given to eighth grade students, large numbers of 
students seem to have been unable to attempt all the items on the 
test in the time allowed. Table 11 indicates the proportion of 
omits on each item in the Reading test. One difference from 
the eighth grade sample which is readily apparent is that the 
proportion Of students omitting items in the St. Thomas/St. John 
district is considerably higher than that for the students in the 
St. Croix district.' Also, the difficulty indices on items * 
where a great number Of omits are present seem to be higher 
for St. Croix students (i.e. more St. Croix students scored 
correctly on these items) , whereas the proportions of students 
scoring correctly on items where there Wa-e few omits do not differ 
greatly between districts. 

From this it is clear that students .n the St. Croix district 
are more likely to be able to attempt to answer later items on 
the Reading test than are students in the St. Thomas/St . John 
district and that this phenomenon results in generally higher 
scores on this test for St. Croix students than for St. Thomas/ 
St. Jo u n students (mean raw scores are 43.5 and 43.6, respectively) 
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Proportions of the Tenth Grade Sample 
Omitting Reading Test Items 
(Percents) 



USVI STT/STJ 
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" 2 
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2 
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Table 3 Continued 
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Any attempt to explain these differences would be speculative 
at this time, but there are some possible explanations which 
come to mind. The most obvious is that St.' Croix district 
students who took this test are more generally academically 
competent than their St. Thomas/St. John counterparts. This 
seem unlikely since other tests in the rftSK ba,ue., ~o no- 
exhibit this difference. Proportions of omirs and raw score 

* 

means are very similar (see Bliss, 1982). 

Another possibility is that St, Croix counselors gave students 
time to finish the test and this violated the standard directions 

f the test. There is some evidence that .this may have been 
the case. The examinees who were supervised by one counselor 
on St. Croix consistently left out fewer items toward the end 
of the examination than did the students supervised by the other 
counselor. In fact, the proportion, of students omitting items 
in the latter class was approximately the same ( or slightly 
higher) than the proportion omitted by the entire St. Thomas/ 
St. John group of examinees. 

Whatever the explanation, decision makers would do well to 
view the results of the Reading test as somewhat tentative, 
particularly on items where more than 1/3 of the students omitted 
the item. The following discussion will limit itself to those 
items which were answered by 2/3 or more of the examinees. . 

All items showed satisfactory discrimination indices except 

the following: 
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Items # 1, 3, 4-, 22 - These proved to be very easy itein^ for 
USVI students (p=.93> .95, .93* .94^ respectively)/ and 
- low achieving students were very likely to score correctly 
on these items. 

Item # 64 - This item seemed to discriminate satisfactorily among 
St. Croix district examinees but poorly among St. Thomas/ 
St. John examinees. The item required students to match 
the word "aspire M to the one word' among five that was 
most closely related to it. This was a moderately difficult 
item for St. Thomas/St. John students and for 

some reason low achievers were just as likely to get the 
item correct in this district as were high achiever.s- No 
patterns of incorrect answers could be observed. 

Global Meaning 

Students in the USVI sample showed weaknesses in their 
ability to determine the main idea of a reading passage. In 
the St. Thomas/St. John district the proportion of students 
correctly responding to the four items with omit proportions 
under 33% was significantly and considerably lower than the 
proportions of the standardization group scoring correctly on 
all Items (mean p for the St. Thomas/St. John group was .41 
versus .55 for the standardization group) . 

In the St. Croix district the proportion of students 
correctly responding to the six items measuring global meaning 
was significantly and considerably lower than the standardization 
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group in 4 of the items, the mean p for the St. Croix group 
was .44 versus .56 for the standardization group. 

Explicit Detail 
The USVI sample of examinees appears" to Save achieved well 
in the area of determining explicit details from reading pas- 
sages: on a third of the items (six out of eighteen) the proportion 
of local examinees scoring correctly was significantly higher 
than that of the standardization group. On only four of the 
eighteen items did local students score significantly below the 
standardization group. 

Implicit Detail 

Implicit meaning refers to" information which is present 
in a body of text but is not explicitly stated.. 

Students in the St. Thomas/St. John district seem to do 
well on items requiring them to determine implicit details from 
a reading passage. Exceptions to this rule seem to be possibly 
related to the nature of the reading passage- For instance they 
tended to do poorly (p=.36 and .45 vs .60 and .59 for the 
standardization group) on items from a very long passage on sail 
boat safety. It is possible that reading passage length may 
be a factor here since other passages were considerably shorter. 

St. Croix district examinees tended to score similarly to 
St. Thomas/St. John examinees with the exception cf the fact 
that they seemed to have less trouble with one of the two items 
listed above where 52% of the sample scored correctly compared 
to 59% of the standardization group and only 45% of the St. Thomas/ 
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St . John sample . 

Inference and Logical- £na-: 

This section of the test evaluated students' abilities 
to draw logical conclusions from materials they have read and 
to make inferences concerning situations beyond the content 
of the madings. Students in the USVI sample appear to be 
adequately proficient in these skills with a mean group p 
value of .58 versus .55 for the standarization group. 

Meaning from— Context 

These items appeared at the end of Part A of the test. 
Because of this, the proportions of omitted responses were 
extremely high indicating that many students did not have 
sufficient time to attempt to respond to these items (the 
mean proportion of omits for the entire sample on these items 
was over 34%) . This phenomenon makes any attempt to interpret 
tnis data extremely suspect and, consequently, no attempt will 
be made here . 

Word Meaning 

This portion of the test evaluated standard English 
vocabulary . 

in general, the USVI sample of examinees showed weak 
achievement in this area. St. Thomas/St. John district students 
proportions correct were significantly lower than the correspond 
ing proportions on the same items in all but one of the 27 items 
' on this subtest. in many cases the differences were quite 
substantial with a mean p value of .51 for the St. Thomas/ 
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St. John students compared to .69 for the standardization group. 

in the St. Croix district examinees did somewhat better > 
but still showed weaknesses in vocabulary achievement. On 17 
out of 27 items on this subtest the proportion of St. Croix 
district student correctly responding was significantly below 
that of the standardization group. Again, differences wer 
quite substantial in many cases. The mean p value for the 
St. Croix district students on these items was .58 compared to a 
value of .69 for the standardization group. 

English 

Item Analysis 

Ml items showed satisfactory discrimination except the 
following: 

Item # 4 - This item discriminated satisfactorily between high 
and low achievers in the St. Croix district, but not in 
the St. Thomas/St. John district; This was a very easy 
item for students in both districts (p=.94 in both) with 
the result that moat students correctly answered it. This 
accounts for the low discrimination values obtained. 

Item 12 - This item did net discriminate well on St. Croix. 
In fact, more students in the low achieving group scored 
correctly on it than students in the high achieving group. 
It is a moderately easy item <p=.80 on St. Croix). However, 
an examination of the incorrect response pattern failed 
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to show any reason for this phenomenon- The item 
asked the student to choose the situation when the 
term "love ya" would not be appropriately used. It 
provided the following choices: 

1) in conversation with a friend 

2) in conversation with an older person 

3) in a letter to a friend 

4) in a letter of application for a job 

Choice # 4 was considered the correct answer. It was 
noted that high achieving students who responded incorrectly 
were no more likely to choose one dis tractor over another. 
Item # 30 - This item discriminated poorly for examinees in 

the St. Croix district. It was a very easy item for these 
students (p= . 94 ) and this should account for the low 
discrimination index obtained, 
item # 48 - This relatively easy item (p-.87) did not discriminate 
satisfactorily between high and low achieving students in 
the St. Croix district. From the three word, "askt", 
"trouDle", "section", and "exspect" examinees were asked 
to choose the number of words spelled correctly. Low 
achieving students who scored incorrectly on the item 
showed no incorrect response pattern, but high achieving 
students who missed this item all chose "3" as the 
number of correctly spelled words. It seems that there 
is one of these two misspelled words that was riot obviously 
misspelled even to students who spell well. 
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Items #53 and 54 - were very easy for St. Croix students 

(p=.97 and .90, respectively) and this should account 
for the low discrimination levels observed for these 
items. 

Summary of Student Skills 
Learning Skill& 
St. Thomas/? t. John school district examinees showed 
weaknesses in the following areas of dictionary usage skills: 

a) identifying a word that contains a given vowel sound 

b) the change in principal stress in two forms of a word 
They appeared to have achieve^ adequately on the other 

dictionary skills which were tested. 

St. Croix examinees achieved adequately on all dictionary 
use skills tested except the ability to identify the change in 
the principal stress in two forms of a word. 

While USVI students seem to be able to identify a reference- 
to aid vocabulary development, they seem to have great difficulty 
in identifying a reference source for articles in periodicals.. 

The students in the USVI sample showed satisfactory 
achievement in objectives dealing with appropriate English 
usage. They were particularly strong in objectives having to 
do with identifying the appropriate usage of slang expressions 
and with identifying the action words in a sentence. 

Usage Conventions 

Examinees in the USVI sample showed weakness in their 
knowledge of the correct capitalization conventions for seasons 
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arid common nouns. 

St. Croix school district students exhibited adequate 
achievement in the choosing of appropriate comma usage, but 
St. Thomas /St. John examinees showed weaknesses in the proper 
use of commas between items in a series and of the use of commas 
after introductory words. 

St. Thomas/St. John examinees showed some weaknesses on 
items which measured the appropriate use of ve "b tenses, but 
showed particular strength in dealing with objectives concerning 
proper use of pronouns and adjectives. 

St. Croix school district students showed adequate achieve- 
ment in all the areas listed above . 

Spelling '" 

USVI students showed particular strength in spelling. 
On all but two of the 15 spelling items, the proportion of 
USVI students scoring correctly was not significantly different 
or was significantly higher than that of the standardization 
group- The mean p value for spelling items of .32 compares 
favorably with the value of .81 obtained by the standardization 
group . 

Sentence Sensitivity 
I terra evaluating sentence sensitivity operate by 
presenting to students with four similar sentences which 
csffc: prinnriiy in terms of punctuation and syntax. The student 
is required to choose the sentence which ^"expresses the idea & 
best." USVI examinees showed strong achievement along this 
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objective with a mean p value of .82 on these items compared, 
to .81 obtained by the standardization group. 

Paragraph Arrangement 
This section of the English test evaluates the examinee's 
'ability to organize a logical paragraph by ordering four 
sentences which are presented into their proper sequence. USVI 
studenus showed adequate ability to accomplish this task with 
a mean p value of .73 compared to a mean p value of .77 on 
these items when attempted by the standardization group. 

Mat hemat ics 

All items appear to discriminate adequate! v with the follow- 
ing exceptions. 

Items i, 2, 5- and 30 - These were all very easy items for the 
students in the USVI sample (p=.92, .94, .92, and .90, ; 
respectively). As a result of this, all students regardless 
-Of general mathematics achievement level, were able to score 
correctly on these items. . 

Item . ii - ThiS'was a moderately difficult item _(p=.63J which 
asked students to choose the name which "best describes 
a closed figure with four congruent sides and four con- 
gruent angles." The choices were, "rectangle", "rhombus", 
"quadrilateral", and- "square." It was noted that examinees, 
particularly -in the high achieving group, who missed this 
item tended to choose "quadrilateral" rather than "square- 
as the correct "'answer. The described figure is, indeed, 
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:. a quadrilateral. It is also a rectangle and a rhombus. 
It is 'obviously the intent of the author of the item that 
examinees realize, that the four sides are equal 
(congruent), the angles are equal and must each measure 
. 90 degrees, and therefore , the opposite sides must be 
parallel. The requirement that the student choose the 
"best" description may be ambiguous. ft is possible that 
some students may not know what "best" is in this case. 
The item author obviously means, "most precise", but "best" 
could also mean "most generalizable " , which would make 
"quadrilateral" the correct: answer. It is not certain 
whether a student choosing "quadrilateral" did so because 
he-spr she was unable to go through the thought process 
described above or because he or she defined "best" in 
a different manner than the author. The item may be 
ambiguous because Of this and it is uncertain what 
information concerning student achievement it provides. 

Summary Of Student Skills 

Numbers , Symbols, and Sets 
Students in the St. Tnomas/St. John school district 
howed adequate achievement levels in the following objectives: 

a) use of expanded notation 

b) converting standard numerals to word form 

c) determining, place value 

d) defining "prime number" 
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They showed weaknesses in: 

a) determining relationships between two sets 

3 

b) determining the value of a linear expression with two 
unknowns when given the values of the unknowns 

■c) interpreting Venn diagrams. 

St. Croix school district examinees demonstrated adequate 
achievement in all the objectives listed above with the 
exception ^ identifying the relat: jhip between two sets. 
Number Properties and Operations - 
Whole Numbers 
St. Thomas/St. John school district students showed 
adequate achievement levels on the following objectives: 

a) multiplication of common fractions 

b) reducing fractions tc their lowest terms 

c) locating decimal points in products 

d) subtracting decimal fractions 

These examinees showed weaknesses in achievement on the 
following objectives: ' 

a) finding decimal equivalents of fraction*? 
; bj addii-j common fractions with reducing 

c) subtracting common fractions 

d) determining relative values of fractions 

e) adding mixed numbers 

St. Croix school district students demonstrated adequate 
achievement on the following objectives: 

a) tnuitipii cation of common fractions • 
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b) reducing fractions to lowest terras 



c) locating decimal points in product? 

d) subtracting decimal fractions 

They showed weaknesses in achievement in the following 
areas : 

a) finding decimal equivalents of fractions 

b) adding and subtracting fractions 

c J determining relative values of fractions 

dj adding mixed numbers 



Integers and Exponents 

St. Thomas/St. John students exhibi ;ed adequate achievement 
on all objectives in this section of the test except determining 
the distance between two points oh a number line. 

St. Croix school district examinees showed adequate 
achievement on all objectives on this section of the test except 
the ability to add negative integers. 



US VI students showed adequate achievement on all objectives 
evaluated in this section of the test* 



St. Thomas/St. John school district examinees showed 
weaknesses in determining the meaning of metric prefixes while 
St. Croix district examinees achieved adequately on both 
objectives in this section of the test. 



Properties and- Operations ----- 



Mathematical Sentences 
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R atro and Percent 
USVi students tested achieved adequately on all objectives 
dealing with ratio and percent except on the objective of 
finding a total when a part and its percent of the total is 
given; *- 

Graphs , Probability, and Statistics 
Students in both USVI school districts showed adequate 
achievement on the following objectives; 

a) identifying percents represented oh a circ^e^ graph 

b) finding averages of groups of nnuibers . 

These students showed weaknesses on the following 
objectives : 

a) computing percents represented on circle graphs 
bj computing the amounts represented by percents on 
circle graphs. 

Mathematical Reasonin g 
St. Thoinas/St; John district examinees showed adequate 
achievement levels on the following objectives? 

a) solving three step^ problems involving money 

b) determing missing data needed to solve a problem. 
They showed weaker achievement on these objectives : 

a) stating the solution of a word problem as a . 
mathematical expression 

b) solving word problems by deduction 

St. Croix district students achieved at adequate levels 
on all of • the objectives listed above with the exception of the 
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ability to state solutions to word problems as mathematical 



expressions . 
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Grade 12 TASK : 



The Stanford Achievement Test - Test of Academic Skills, 
Level II consists of three tests with the number of items 
listed below: 

1. Reading - 78 items 

2. English - 69 items 

3 . Mathematics - 4 8 items 

The means, standard deviations, and reliability estimates 
for the raw scores on these tests, as previously reported 
(see Bliss, 1982) are presented below. / 



Test 



Mean 
Raw Score 



Standard 
Deviation 



KR-20 
Reliability 



Standard 
Error 



Total USVI Saiuple 



Reading 


43.9 


13.8 


.93 


3.65 


English 


25.3 


8.3 


.31 


3.01 


Mathematics 


46 . 8 


11.2 


.87 


3.36 






St;—! 


Thomas/St. John Sample 




Reading 


40.6 


12.3 


.91 


3.69 


English 


24 .6 


7.4 


; .90 ' 


2.98 


Mathematics 


45.6 


10.9 


-84 


3.45 






St. i 


Croix Sample 




Reading 


48.2 


15.2 


;95 


3.40 


English 


26.3 


9.4 


.91 


2.97 


Mathematics 


48.4 


11.5 


.90 


3.44 
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Following are the item analyses and summaries of student 
achievement on the objectives evaluated by each of the tests. 
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Beading 

Item Analysis 

As on the tenth and eighth grade levels, it was noted that 
a high proportion of students, omitted later items on the reading 
test. Table 4 presents the proportion of examinees omitting 
each item. it should be noted that items 52 through 78 make up 
Part B of the test and that these items are timed separately. 
This accounts for the drop in omits beginning with item 52. 
Again, this phenomenon very likely indicates that large numbers 
of U.S. Virgin Islands students did not have time to attempt 
later items on the test and the validity of the results on 
these later items is definitely questionable. Because of this, 
only items which less than 33% of the examinees omitted will be 
considered in the item analysis and summary of student skills. 

AH items which 67% or more of the examinees did not omit 
discriminated at a satisfactory level except the following items, 
Item # 1, 3, 9, 11, and 15 - These were particularly easy 

items for the US VI sample (p=;95, .84, .94, .83, and .97, 
respectively) and low achieving students were just as 
likely to score correctly on these as were high achievers. 
This accounts for the low discrimination indices. 
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Proportions of the Twelfth Grade Sample 
Omitting Reading Test Items 
(Percents) 



ITEM # USVI STT/STJ STX 



1 




0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


4 


6 


1 


1 


0 


7 


; 1 


1 


0 


8 


1 


0 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


11 


1 


1 


0 


12 


e 


0 


lb 


13 


u 


u 


o 

u 


14 


' 0 


0 


0 


15 


Q 


e 


0 


ie 


2 


i 


2 


17 


2 ; 


3 


0 


18 


2 


3 


2 


19 


2 


1 


2 


20 


2 


1 


4 


21 


2 


1 


2 


22 


4 


3 


5 
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Table 4 Continued 



2 J 


6 


5 


7 


z 4 


6 


8 


4 


2 D 


7 


5 


9 


26 


6 


5 


7 


2 7 


9 


9 


9 


2 o 


16 


9 


11 




14 


15 


13 


30 


14 


15 


13 


31 


14 


15 


13 


3 2 


16 


16 


16 


33 




15 


16 


34 


1 9 


16 


20 


35 




16 


20 


36 


9 3 


2 3 


24 


37 


29 


27 


33 


38 


29 


24 


35 


39 


-> u 


26 


36 


40 




34 


36 


41 




28 


38 


42 




30 


40 


4 3 


28 


30 


25 


44 


11 


31 


• 31 


45 


32 


31 


33 


45 


32 


31 


33 


46 


34 


34 


35 


47 


37 


35 


40 



SO 
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\ 



48 


37 


35 


46 


49 


38 


34 


44 


50 


38 


34 


44 


51 


39 


35 


44 


52 


5 


8 


4 

2 


53 


,10 


14 


5 


54 


6 . 


9 


2 


55 


9 


11 


5 


56 


8 


11 


4 




7 


9 


4 


58 


6 


9 


2 


59 


7 


11 


2 


60 


9 


12 


4 


61 


j.i 


16 


4 


62 


lb 


16 


2 


6 3 


12 


19 


4 


64 


■ 10 


15 


4 


65 


13 


19 


5 


66 


17 


24 


7 


67 


15 


23 


4 


6 8 


16 


24 


5 


69 


16 


24 


4 


70 


16 


24 


7 


71 


19 


24 


13 


72 


15 


23 


4 


73 


16 


24 


4 
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74 16 

75 19 

76 17 

77 19 

78 18 



24 
26 
26 
26 
28 



4 
11 

5 
11 

4 
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IS - This moderately difficult itsm (p=.63j showed 
oarticuiaiiy low discrimination in the St. Thomas/St. 
John samp]- {d= .05 with p=.57). The Item involved "subject 
as it was used in reading passage about music. Ihe 
response I: object" was chosen by most of the high 
achieving students who missed this item rather than 
" theme," 'which was the correct response. Low achievers 
who scored incorrectly In the St. Thomas/St. John sample 
answered more or less randomly. High achieving students 
who were not certain of the correct answer may have been 
dist^cted by the alternative "object" since it is used 
often in language in connection with the term "subject." 
Low achieving students were likely not to have perceived 
this relationship and to have answered more randomly 
with some students choosing the correct response? ty 
chance. This could account for the low discrimination 
observed in this iterii, 

7 - This was a very difficult it ;m for St. Thomas/St. 
John students (p-.07), but was somewhat "easier for 
St. Croix school district. students (p=.22) . The poorer 
discrimination in the St. Thomas/St. John district resulted 
from the fact that fewer high achieving students in that 
district scored correctly on this i torn. The proportions 
of low achieving students scoring correctly was approxi- 
mately the same in both distracts. The item asked 
examinees to choose ar example of a "geographic building 
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material", defined in the reading as a material which 
"usos local resources . . . and suits the local climate." 
Choices were : 

a) stone for a pyramid in Egypt 

bj snow for an igloo in Northern Alaska 

c) adobe for a museum in New York City 

d) a' steel girder for an office building in Pittsburgh 
The response considered correct was "b." Most St, Thomas/ 

St. John district students chose "c" as the correct response 
while those St. Croix examinees in the high achieving group who 
stored incorrectly chose more or less evenly between "a" and "c." 
Adobe is the only material specifically identified r~ a geographic 
building material in the passage (although only ir: ef< enee to 
to a community in New Mexico and the "hot, dry sout, cern 
part of the United States." Students may hav^ seen adobe in 
the passage and chosen response "c" on the basis of this, 
disregarding the location of the museum. On the other hand, they 
may not have been aware of New Yzrk City geography and climate. ' 
Neither explanation takes Into account the differences observed 
in the behavior of the St. Croix sample . In general, thr s 
may be a poor item for a number of reasons, ii- requires examinees 
to have a strong 'knowledge of rreographic facts not given in the 
readings. This may make it a good geography test item, but it 
is uncertain whether a student arswerjtig incorrectly did so 
due to lack .of geographical knowledge or lack of reading sldTis. 
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T n addition, the item may. really have two correct answers. 

me for a pyramid might well be considered a geographical 
building material since it is natural to Egypt and suits the 
local climate there. Hence, the results on this item should 
be examined with caution. 

Summ.-;cy of Student Skills 
• Global Meaning ' 

Students in the USVI sample showed some weaknesses in 
the area of fcloLal meaning determination. However , they seemed 
to score Well on earlier, easier items. Examinees seem to 
' score better, in absoJute terms and in relation to the Standard 
ization group, on earlier items dealing with glbral meaning. 
On the four ... terns with omit rates of less than 3 3%, the -can 
p value v.as .56 compared to .65 for th:. standardization group. 
Mean ing Of Explicit Da tall 
USVI students appear to have achieved quite we I. 1 on 
objectives dealing with determining explicit meaning from 
leadings. The mean p value for the t€u ir°ms measuring these 
skills v--s .74 compared to .75 for the. standard! zation group. 
On three items the proportion of USVI students scoring correct! 
was significantly greater than the proportion of the standard- 
ization group. 

Meaning o f Imp licit D e tail 
The students in the USVI sample seem to have achieved 
adequately in objectives dealing with the determination of 
?acts which are implicit in readings. On items which an 
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appropriate number of students were able to attempt to respond 
to trie mean p values w-'i.-o .67 in the St. Thomas St. John 
district and .74 in the St. Croix district compared to .74 in 
dardization group, Again- it was observed that local 
students tend to do less well on items ocufring later in the 
test . 

In ference and Logical Analysis 
USVi students showed sd;ue weaknesses in the area of 
Inference and analysis. Of the items vt ich were appropriate 
to examine, tho rriea - p value's were .51 ^or the St. Thomas/ 
St. John School Jistric: and for C: oi>: school 

district compared to ;64 for the r tanda, di zai> oh group. While 
the St. Croix group's achievement level could be said to be 
a deq ue. •, there should be some concern about the level of 
achievement in the St-. Thomas/St. John district. 
; W; . r d Mo an i nr; 

Word mean involves vocabulary skills. Here, marked 
<li f fere nee s were noted between examinees in the two school 
r\ stricts. St Croix district students showed considerably 
higher ach levement 'mean p value = .68) than the St. Thomas/ 
St. John district examinees (p^.52). It was noted that the 
St. Thomas 7 St. John examinees ^mi^tcd items considerably more 
often than St. Croix examinees. For example, 1 7-; of th< 
St. Croix examinees omitted the last item (#78) on the t-st 
compared tc 28% in the St. Thomas/St. John district. This 
difference seems to be due to one St. Thomas/ St. John class 
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wr.-re 35^ of the examinees oit-itted the item compared to ±4% in 
the othei . Since scores oil the other parts of the battery are 
not greatly different between these two classes, it is possible 
that there was a Jem in test admin is / : in the former 

class, Such thin:-- is inadequate instruction on this part of 
t:ve test or error in riming could be the cause oi this , 
phenomenon. At any rate, the St. Thomas/St. John scores validit 
are oper to question. 

The St. Croix examinees show good achievement on these 
items with their mean p value (.68) comparing favorably with 
the standardization mean p value of .70. 

Engzish 

Iter Analysi s 

Ail i tei.ts discriminated adequately except, the following: 
Items :; 3, 31, 37, 42, 46, snd 52 - These were particularly 

-is; itOius for the USVI sample of examinees (p= .96. .93, 
.96, .96, ;36; and .92, respecitive.' , "Wis should 
ae eant for the iuw discrimination /> observed on the:, 

item ■ .;ince low achieving students weu almost as likely 
to score correctly on these items as were high achieving 
student jccaieo they were easy, 
[tern 18 - Thi r item discriminated ad just< \ tor the St. Thorn 
St. Jehh school district exaninee.. , bu< poorly for the 
t .Croix examinees. This was due to the fact that St. Cro ; 
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examinees found the item much easier (p=;95j than the 
St. Thomas/St. John examinees (p=.36) and this produced 
the low level of discrimination typically found on 
items with high difficulty indices. 
It. m 54 - This was a moderately easy item for USVI examinees 

(p=;83j : It was difficult to see why this item discriminate, 
as poorly as it did. There appeared to be no pattern 
of incorrect responses and no extraneous clues in the 
item itself; The item appeared to be clear and worded 
simply . 

Summary of Student Skills 
Learning Skills 

On objectives concerned with dictionary usage USVI ^ 
students -.ted appeared to have difficulty using the rroncunciati 
key to i,^ntify words containing fiver, vowel sounds. St. Croix 
examinees also showed some weakness ^ their ability to locate 
entry words in a dictionary. On all other, dictionary skills 
tested, the USVI sample showed adequate achievement. 

Students in the St. Croi:i sampiv showed exceptionally 
strong achievement objectives dealing with the use of 
reference sources. In tact, students in this sample had 
proportions answering correctly significantly higher than the 
standardization group on all i ' cms testing these object 

St. :v. r „as/St. John e—.iv ic" seen to ho-:- -thieved 
.deque texy on al. objectives deniiria with the use of referent* 
sources except the ability to identify the use of a thesaurus. 
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On ■. objectives dealing with knowledge of the use and 
structure of English USVI examinees showed strong achievement 

.oh the following: 

a) identification of a prepositional phrase 

b) identification of an adverb forming morpheme 
They demonstrated weaknesses or zhc following objectives: 

a) identifying an appropriate place for slang expressions 

b) identifying an appropriate closing for a formal 
letter 

c) identifying a standard English sentence 

3) identifying a sentence containing a prepositional 
phrase . 

rT^ige_Conve ri£ions - Capitalization 
Examinees in both districts showed weaknesses in their 
knowledge of capitalization conventions lor common nouns. In 
general, they tended to capitalize comrnor r- uns that should 
have been written using lower case initt. 1 letters. 

St. Thomas /St. John district, stuu; ts showed weakness 
in the knowledge that nationalities shou d be capitalized 
whi le St. Croix district students appear, a to have achieved 
aiequat.. y along t is oojective. 

Exam, net in both districts appeared to have little 
difficulty recognising that days of the » — k should be 
caf : . '"all zed. 

je Cr 1 '• ah ti ons - Pur, ct^./ • iwn 

he It. 71 sample showo l adequate achievement 
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on all items testing the appropriate use of punctuation. 
Ciage_ebhvent ,.s - Parts of Sp ■ech 
St. Thomas/St. John school dis- id examinees demonstrated 
adequate achievement on ail objectives deal img with usage of 
parts of speech tested with the except. : of: 

a) verb redundancy 

b) the use of a participle 

St. Crc.i school district students showed adequate 
achiev -merit cn all these objectives except the use of a oarticipl 

Spelling 

USVI examinees showed adequate achievem ,nt in spelling 
with t> - o value of .70 compared to .72 for. the standard- 
ise . Gn the 15 items testing spelling skills 
Vl .ey » Jignificarrtiy higher proportions scored correctly than 
the standardisation group on three ite ; and ,igni f xcantiy lower 
proportions d&itbd correctly on only three items; 

Sente nce S ens itivity 

Students in the USVI sample achieved well on items 
designed to best these objectives. Their proportions scored 
correctly were as high or higher than the standardization 
grout on ali items wi ;h a mean p of .77 cbrr.oa -ed to .76 for 
the standardization group. 

Paragraph Arrangement 

USVI examinee- achieved adequately on objectives designed 
to test their abilities to arrange paragraphs with a mean p 
value of .61 compared to .67 for the stah^r* i.zatidn group. 
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Mathematics 

Item Analysis 

AH items discriminated o.lequately wi th the following 
exceptions : 

Item # 1 and 2 - These were particularly * asy items for the 

USVI sample (p=.94 and .83 respectively). As a result of 
this phenomenon it was apparent that low achieving students 
had almost the same probability of scoring correctly on 
these items as did high achieving students. This would 
account for the low discrimination power which was observed. 

Item u 44 - This was a particularly difficult item for students 
in the USVI sample (p=.12). This ite.it is notable because 
of the moderate negative discrimination in the St. Croix 
group. However, it was ntkt ' that 45* of the ft: Thomas/ 
St. John examinees and 27% ox the St. Croix examinees 
omitted this item (it was near the end of the 48 item test) 
and it is believed chat any attempt to interpret these 
result? mas be reading more validity into the item than is 
warranted. *s on the reading test, there may be a timing 
difficulty involved with this test, , i. though it appears 
less apparent with this test. fcr instance, th* rise in 
the proportion of omits is not nearly as smooth as the 
rise on the reading test (See Table 5). It seems as i? 
students have had a chance to attempt most items, but 
loft those they had difficulty answei i ng blank, this 
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Proportions of the Twelfth Grade Sample 
Omitting Mathematics Test Items 
(Percents) 



ITEM # 


USVf 


STT/STJ 




1 


8 


0 


2 


6 


0 


3 


6 


0 


4 


7 


5 


5 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


7 


4 


0 


8 


0 


0 


9 


5 


5 


X <\ 
o~ ^ 


8 


3 


11 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 



Table 5 



0 3 

£ J 


0 


b 


0 










2 4 


2 


1 


2 


25 - 


1 


0 


2 


26 


5 


5 


5 


27 


2 


4 


r 


28 


4 


5 


2 


29 


6 


7 


5 


30 


4 


5 


2 


31 


9 


15 


0 


32 


5 


5 


5 


33 


5 


5 


5 


34 


4 


5 


2 


35 


4 


5 


2 


36 


4 


5 


2 


37 


8 


o 


5 


38 


11 


IP 


9 


39 


16 


15 


4 


40 


23 


28 


16 


41 


19 


24 


I 3 


42 


13 


2 7 


5 


4 3 


20 


31 


5 


44 


37 


45 


21 


45 


32 


41 


20 


46 


29 


43 


11 


47 


26 


39 


7 


48 


33 


46 


15 
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seems apparent, for instance, in the St. Croix sample 
where 2 7% of the examinees omitted item number 44, but 
only 7% o*5.ttec -tern # 47. Again, a larger number of . 
omits was Observed for the St. Thomas/St. John sample 
than for the St. Croix sample. Since the mean number 
correct for these two samples differed by only 1:7 points 
(See Bliss, 1982) it is unlikely that the 
different in omits were due to differences in math 
ability between groups. Instead, as in the reading test, 
it is more likely the differences observed were due 
to administration problems in the St., Thomas/St. John 



Summary of Student Skills > 
Numbers, Symbols and Sets 
Examinees in the St. Thomas/St. John school distx'-ct 
showed adequate achievement on the following objectives: 

a) identification of place value of a digit in a 
decimal 

b) identification of the relationship between two sets. 
They showed weaknesses on the following objectives: 

^5 rounding decimals 

*■>; . _ 

r>j interpreting Venn diagram. 

c) interpreting absolute values of s number. 

5t. Croix district examinees showed precisely the opposite 
strengths and weaknesses. They appeared to show adequate 
achievement on the three objectives on which the St. Th^as/ 
St. John examinees vere weak and to show weak achievement on 
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the two objectives bri which the former group 6f examinees 
displayed adequate achievement. 

Number , Properties and Operations-^-- 
Whble Numbers 
St. Thomas/St. John district examinees displayed 
adequate achievement on *il objectives in this grouping. 

St. Croix district students showed adequate achievement 
the following objectives: 

a) adding a broken column of three numbers 

b) subtracting with renaming 

c) multiplying involving zeroes 

d) multiplication of prime numbers 

e) application of the multiplicative property over addition. 
They showed weakness in the area of identifying common multiples 
of prime numbers . 



St. Thomas/St. John district examinees showed adequate 
achievement on all objectives in this area except: 
a) adding fractions with reduction 
bi estimating the quotient of decimal division 
c) identifying the least common denominator of literal 
fractions 

St. Croix district examinees showed adequate achievement 
on ail objectives in this area except: 

a) adding fractions with reduction 

b x estimating the quotient in decimal division 




Common and Decimal Fractions 
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) c) subtracting common fractions with unlike denominators 
after renaming. 

Number Properties and Oj^ratioi \ - 
Integers and Expone nts 
USVI examinees showed adequate achievement on ail objectives 
tested in this area. 

Ma thema t-i ca l Sentences 



St. Thomas/St. John school district examinees showed * 
adequate achievement on all objectives tested in this area 
except the ability to translate verbal problems into 

mathematical, equations. 

Sc. Croix district students showed adequate achievement 
on all objectives tested in this item grouping. 

Geometry and Me asureme nt 
There were sub~ ^ntiai differences in achievement : n 
this area between examinees in the two school districts. 

St. Thuirias/St. John, district students displayed adequate 
achievement on the ability x,o approximate the lihqlish equivalent 
of a linear metric unit. They showed weak achievement on the 
fell- - Toctvves : 

ftihifyirig characteristics of common polygons 
K y } i ■ rriiiriirig the relative areas of polygons, given 

tfr^ir dimensions 
c) naming the angle ' that result from bisecting a right 
angle . 

dj solving one step word problems that .nvo 3. ve cOilvei Ling, 
between English linear units. 
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St: Croix district examinees showed particularly strong 
achievement on the fallowing objectives: 

a) identifying characteristics of common polygons 

b) naming the angles that result from bisecting a 
right angle 

They showed adequate achievement on these objectives : 

a) determining the re lative areas of polygons, given 
their dimensions 

b) approximating the English equivalent of a linear 
metric unit 

These students showed weakness in solving one step word 
problems that involve converting between English linear units. 

Ratio and P« 



St. Thomas/St. John district examinees displayed 
adequate achievement on all objectives tested in this area. 

St. Croix district students showed adequate achievement 
on the objectives tested in this item grouping except the 
ability to solve rate problems. 

G raphs ,Prob abilj L ty / 
and Statistics 

St. Thomas/St. John district examinees demonstrated 
adequate achievement in the ability to use tables to make 
comparisons. They showed weaknesses in the following areas: 

a) solving word problems by finding the average of 
two numbers 

b) finding the average of positive and negative numbers 

c) solving word problems by interpreting a table to find 
percent success 

B7 



' 35 
aj identifying the probability 6f a particular ewfct 
occurring -. 

. two other items had omits above 40% and no attempt will 
be made to derive information from them. 

St. Croix district examinees showed adequate achiever* rv 
dri the following objectives: 

- a) finds the average of a positive and negative number 

b) using tables to make comparisons 

c) choosing a set of ordered pairs that would be on 
the same line as two given points. ^ 
They showed weaknesses on the following objectives: 

a) solving word problems by finding the average of two 
numbers 

bj solving word problems by interpreting a table to 
find percent of success 

c) identifying the probability of a particular event 

occurring 

d) Identifying coordinates on a graph on a linear 
equation 

.e) choosing a set of ordered pairs that would be on 
the same line as two given points. 

Mathematical Reasoning 
USVI examinees displayed adequate achievement on all 
objectives tested in this item group. In the St. Thomas/ 
St. John sample, one item had 46% omitted responses (item f 43) 
and was not used in this analysis. 
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Discussion 



A detailed summary of student basic skills across grades 
and recommendations based on the results of the achievement 
testing carried out will, of necessity, have to be put off 
until the results of al-r-ntary school testing are analyzed and 
reported. Nevertheless, there are some facts brought out by 
th ^analysis of the secondary school examinee scores which are 
worth, at least tentatively, touching upon. 

Most striking is the time situation on the reading 
comprehension tests. On all three levels tested it was obvious 
that many students did not have sufficient time 'to attempt all 

the items on these tests. Teachers and counselors were ; 

instn eted to strictly adhere to the tint; limits specified by 
the test publishers. These times had been empirically determined 
to be sufficient for all students to complete the test during 
the standardization studies described in Technical Report #_Jfc. 
It appears that these time Limits may no', be appropriate for 
US VI students who may be slower, more de iberate readers. This 
characteristic of local students is not necessarily undesirable 
provided students end up . understanding what they read. 
Nevertheless, it may account for low reeling scores since most 
standardized tests count 'omits as incorrect answers. From 
a technical point of view, the result of this phenomenon may 
be that students are taking a timed test rather than a power 
test and this brings up numerous problem;; in score interpretation 
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it is notable that time seems to be sufficient on most other 
rests; No attempt is made here to describe the causes of this 
phenomenon. Many alternative hypothesis present themselves; 
However, it is important that research be conducted to establish 
the nature and causes of this difficulty. 

Second, there appears to be a pattern that can, at least 
tentatively, be observed in student achievement. Using the 
taxonomy of educational objectives in the cognitive domain 
(Bloom, 1956) as a theoretical framework, some sense can be 
made out of this pattern. -U.S. Virgin islands students generally 
appear to achieve at least adequately on objectives that would 
be classified in the lower three categories of the taxonomy 
(i.e. knowledge, comprehension, and application) . They achieve 
less well on objectives that would be classified in the upper 
three categories (analysis, synthesis, and eva nation). Again 
the reading comprehension tests exhibit this phenomenon quite 
clearly. USVI examinees achieve adequately on items which 
test their abilities to understand facts that ire explicitly 
stated in the text (comprehension level object ves) , but are 
weak x.i determining implicit, global, and contextual meanings . 
(analysis and synthesis objectives) . These students" seem to 
achieve well on objectives which can be achieved by memorization 
(knowledge objectives) or the application of a general procedure, 
rule or algorithm (comprehension and applicati -n level) . They 
scored extremely well in spelling and single step mathematical 
computations. They scored lower on items req liring 
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them to organize data, choose information relevant to solving 
problems, and to choose a series of rules and/ or algorithms 
to use in solving problems (analysis -, synthesis , and evaluation 
objectives) - Note the weaker achievement in mathematics 
applications problems, multistep mathematical computations, 
and the use of dictionary entries, for example „ Again, there 
is no attempt here to determine the causes of this phenomenon, 
but if analysis of the elementary achievement tests substantiates 



this tentative observation, further research into this phenomenon 
is important. / 

Third, U.S. Virgin Islands students in the grade levels 
tested displayed weakness in their knowledge of standard 
English vocabulary. 

Finally, there is_ the issue of test taking skills. One 
particular phenomenon was very apparent. Many examinees omitted 
items which they had a chance to attempt to answer. Although 
it was not explicitly stated in the directions, the score 
students received was the number of items they answered correctly 
There was no correction for guessing and an omit was counted 
the same as a wrong answer. This should have been explained 
in the directions and the lack of such an explanation shows 
a deficit in the test publishers' thoroughness in test con- 
struction. Nevertheless, most tests students take use this 
"number right" scoring procedure (exceptions are the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Scholastic Aptitude Test which 
are not given earlier than grade eleven) and the best strategy 
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for examinees wishing to maximize their scores when confronted 
with an item they did not know the answer to would have been 
to try to discard alternatives which they know were wrong and 
to guess randomly from the remaining alternatives or, if they 
could identify no incorrect answers, to simply take a random 
guess. Many examinees seemed to be unaware of this strategy 
or unwilling or unable to use it. 
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